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The Diary 


...aliam tenui, sed iam quum gaudia adirem, 
admonuit dominae deseruitque Venus 
— Tibullus 


We often hear, and in the end believe it, 

man's heart has depths no plumbline ever sounded, 
and that by sin, however we conceive it, 

Christian and heathen are alike confounded. 

Best is, we shake hands and refuse to grieve it, 

or by these doctrines we'd be sadly hounded. 
Often, when devils come to tempt and hurt you, 
some other Power prevails, and rescues virtue. 


Once to my loyal wife | was returning 

after long travel seeking earthly gain, 

yet still, for all my hoard of wealth and learning, 

her image only in my heart and brain. 

So when night fell, and heaven's bright stars were burning, 
and memory brought far love close again, 

I'd take my pen and sketch for her amusement 

in sweet words how the day's events and news went. 


And now, near home, the coach refused to park right, 
and caused, alas, another night's delays. 

One obstinate skewed axle would not work right 

(and | already dreamed of love's embrace!). 

In futile pique | swore at smith and arkwright; 

they hammered on with stiff and silent face. 

Each craft has its own mystery and training: 

what could | do? | stood around complaining. 


And then a Star, upon an inn-sign, called me. 

| went and looked. The place (I thought) was bearable. 
A girl came out — her lovely shape enthralled me — 
and lit the lamp. Life seemed less unendurable. 
Hallway and stairs were bright; nothing appalled me; 
the little bedrooms, frankly, looked adorable! 

When sinful Man's abroad, and his nerves jangled, 

it is in Beauty's net he gets entangled. 


| sat down to some paperwork, and then 


turned to my journal's pages, neatly numbered, 
intending to give pleasure once again 

to my sweet wife, while all the country slumbered. 
But for some reason my so-fluent pen 

this evening seemed resistant and encumbered. 
The girl comes in. Quick and polite, she brings 

a laden tray with welcome supper things. 


She goes and comes; | speak, she speaks; | thought her 
sweeter with every word, in all sincerity. 

And now she carves the bird as Mother taught her, 
moving her hand and arm with pert dexterity — 

fluttering the feathers in my craziest quarter! — 

Enough! | grow confused, and with celerity 

jump up, and overturn the chair, and throw 

myself on the dear child; she whispers: "No! — 


my auntie's an old dragon, and she keeps 

her eagle eye on every move | make. 

While I'm up here her envy never sleeps, 

and if I'm slow she'll beat me, no mistake! 

but often what dusk sows the midnight reaps: 
just leave your door unlocked and keep awake!" 
Deftly she twists her limbs from my embrace, 
then slips away — but turns, to watch my face, 


and is the modest maidservant again. 

But now at every glance a heavenly prospect 
opens before me, and she can't restrain 

the sighs that lift her bosom's lovely aspect, 
or hide how love's delicious blushes reign 
about her ears and neck — entirely perfect! 

At last, finding no more to do, she starts, 
looks round, goes off, delays, and so departs. 


Midnight now lays his hand on street and house 
and on the wide bed where my hope resides. 
Along one edge | lie, taut like a mouse, 

as Love in his far-sighted wisdom guides. 

The candle's flame | still forbear to dowse — 
and now | hear her, softly though she glides! 
With ardent gaze the tall-Gestalt | joy in; 

she sinks down, and the sweet-Gestalt | join. 


She wriggles free, saying: "First, an explanation. 
| would not have us love as total strangers. 


You'll think me common, but by reputation 

I'm one who's cold, and shuns all men as dangers. 
Never before tonight has sexual passion 

inflamed me — | never understood the rangers, 
never till now. O, let me not be coy: you 
conquered my heart! | vowed | should enjoy you. 


You have me new, and pure. All that is best 
about me, take! In my book, words and action 
are indissoluble." Against my breast 

she snuggled in delicious satisfaction. 

But as | kissed eyes, mouth, hair and the rest 

| found I'd a most untoward reaction: 

for what so often played the Master hotly 

now, like a schoolboy, shrank away completely. 


She seemed content with words and sweet caresses, 
as if these things were all her heart desired. 

How chastely she makes free love's dear recesses 
and those contours by which delight is fired. 

And now lies still: her smiling joy expresses 

no sense of lack in what has just transpired. 

| too lay still and watched, with kindly pride, 

and on the Master hopefully relied. 


Then as | sensed the course the night was taking, 
though jeering mockery wouldn't do the trick, 

| cursed myself and gave myself a shaking, 

and listened to the clock's infernal tick. 

There she lay sleeping, lovelier than waking; 

the candle flickered low, with lengthening wick. 
To young folk, tired out by the working day, 

sleep arrives quickly, never far away. 


Like Heaven among the sheets, with limbs outspread, 
she did not care what corners she might sprawl to, 
while, squashed to Hell and barely on the bed, 
powerless lay he, whom she permitted all to. 

Just so the traveller, parched with thirst, drops dead 

of snakebite by the spring, about to fall to. 

She breathes so sweetly (sweet dreams only take her!); 
he holds his breath, in order not to wake her. 


Now sober thought succeeds this loss of face. 
He chides himself: "Well! now you know the reason 
why bridegrooms cross themselves and wish for grace 


and keep far off from things knotted or freezing. 
Better war's hideous fears than this disgrace! 
How different things were in that earlier season 
when you, as you still joyfully recall, 

first glimpsed your true-love in that brilliant hall. 


Then how your heart, and how your senses, leapt up! 
the whole man was entranced, and sought the twosome. 
Into a rapid dance at once you swept up 

her whom your arms held less than did your bosom. 

You wooed like one whose passion passion stepped up, 
each motive in you seemed to shoot and blossom 

as love's gifts, wit, vivacity, synthesised so — 

and, always to the fore, our friend the Maestro! 


Sweet lust with love grew hand in hand in power: 
betrothed in Springtime as the days increased 
(and she herself the Springtime's loveliest flower) 
that mad delicious hunger never ceased; 

and then the wedding bell clashed in the tower! 
Let me confess it. There, before the priest, 
before the altar, muttering the holy Latin, 

(forgive me, God!) the Maestro raised his baton. 


And you, rich bedclothes of the bridal night, 

you pillows, spread in plump and even measure, 
you quilts, that hid with silken wings from sight 
that rapturous eagerness for our bodies’ treasure, 
you cage-birds twittering songs, that at first light, 
(never too early!) woke us to new pleasure — 

how well you knew us, bowered in your protection, 
how generous, how tireless, our affection! 


And often we pretended we were not 

entitled to these joys: as if we cheated, 

in reeds, in waving cornfields, any spot 
perversely chosen, as my nerve permitted, 
how promptly we were serviced! and with what 
readiness that slave his offices repeated — 
slave whom | curse now! How asleep you lie, 
and spitefully your lord's delight deny." 


The Maestro has his moods, for good or ill; 
vainly you bluster, he only will decide. 

And suddenly he stands, erect and still, 
holding himself aloft with noble pride. 


And now the traveller has all his will; 

he need not thirst all night at the well-side. 

He leans to kiss her, to reduce the distance — 

but stops, like one encountering some resistance. 


What brought this change that let his strength recover 
save her dear image, key to his desire 

in age as once in youth — she is the lover 

who now has lit this fresh and vigorous fire. 

So he whom impotence has caused to suffer 

now is by potency made oddly shyer. 

He frees himself. With painful, slow delay 

from that sweet magic place he slides away; 


and sits, and writes: "Returning home with passion, 
these last hours seemed to lead me far from you. 
And yet to you, and in the strangest fashion, 

I've pledged the loyalty of my heart anew. 

| end these notes with this gnomic conclusion: 
Sickness it is, that proves if health is true. 

Much that is good this diary has told; 

the last, and best of all, | must withhold." 


Cock-crow! The girl sprang up in dawn's dim light 
and threw her vest on out of habit purely. 

Then, realising how she'd spent the night, 

she hesitated, blushed, and looked demurely. 

And then she vanished. On his faithful sight 

her lovely image stayed imprinted surely. 

The post-horn sounds. He flings his clothes on fast, 
and lets the carriage bear him home at last. 


And since we hope, in all our verse or prose, 
to bring some cure to men's perplexing fevers, 
I'm glad to find this moral at the close 

which will content both cynics and believers: 
we stumble often as life's journey goes, 

and yet in this mad world two mighty levers 
gear things in ways we can be thankful for: 
Duty does much; Love — infinitely more! 


